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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Annie Belair & Stefan Scutaru 
Louise Bird & family 
Peter Bunting & family 
Angela Darwin 
Elena Dinu & family 
Brenda Fawcett 
Judith Jones & family 
Roy Lidstone & family 
Louise Marchand 
Donald Phillipson & family 
Peter Pilgrim & family 
Diane Plewis 
Donald Potts & family 
Sarah Rice 
Eleanor Thomson 
Sarah Wade & family 


Other Areas 

T. Cooper Nelson BC 
Chris Fisher Edmonton AB 
Ryan Zimmerling Brownsville ON 


Dave Smythe 

Chair, Membership Committee 
March 2004 
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“Golden Anniversary” 
Membership List 1935-2003 

Dave Smythe 
Membership Chair 

Joined in 


1935 

J. E. V. Goodwill 

Victoria BC 

1936 

W. H. Minshall 

London ON 

1942 

R. Yorke Edwards 

Victoria BC 

1943 

C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon SK 

1943 

Mrs. Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa ON 

1944 

Miss Mary Stuart 

Ottawa ON 

1946 

J. M. Gillett 

Nepean ON 

1946 

V. E. F. Solman 

Ottawa ON 

1947 

W. J. Cody 

Ottawa ON 

1947 

W. A. Fuller 

Athabasca AB 

1948 

David Erskine 

Willowdale ON 

1948 

Mrs. E. Frankton 

Ottawa ON 

1949 

Henry H. Hildebrand 

Corpus Christi TX 

1950 

H.G. Lumsden 

Aurora ON 

1951 

E. L. Bousfield 

Ottawa ON 

1954 

Yvonne & James Bendell 

Clayton ON 

1954 

F. W. Munro 

Kanata ON 


The names of Yvonne and James Bendell and F. W. Munro were added to the list 
this year. 


Note from the Editor. . . 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club has been in existence 125 years (1879-2004). 
To celebrate this event, it was decided that Trail and Landscape would receive a 
new look. I hope you will enjoy the four new covers. I would also like to express 
my gratitude to Ken Allison who generously gave up many hours of his own time 
creating these new designs. 
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The 125 th Annual Business Meeting 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

It seems that the OFNC’s Annual Business Meeting (ABM) is always held on one of 
the coldest days in January. This year was no different. On 23 January, 32 people 
braved the elements to attend the meeting at the Canadian Museum of Nature. 1 
arrived early so I had a chance to review the minutes of the previous ABM and the 
Auditor’s report while I thawed out. I also was able to chat with a few of the Club 
members. 

The formal portion of the meeting began with a brief introduction by Club President, 
Gary McNulty. He began by informing us that he will be stepping down as 
President, but will be replaced by Mike Murphy. Gary’s unique sense of humour 
will not be missed at the monthly meetings because he has moved into the Past 
President position. The Club has been left in Mike’s very capable hands as he is no 
stranger to the OFNC and has helped the Club in many ways last year in his role as 
Vice President. 

As always, Frank Pope did a great job in reviewing the Auditor’s report. He very 
aptly explained that the significant change in the net assets was due to purchasing the 
Alfred Bog property. A motion to approve Janet Gehr as auditor for 2004 was 
granted at this time. 

The meeting continued with the introduction of Council members which gave 
everyone the opportunity to ask any questions concerning Club activities and events. 
It was at this time when I learned that the last Pelee trip, a trip I have considered 
going on, was of exceptional value. Now I wished that I had rearranged my schedule 
that weekend. 

As Nominations Chair, Fenja Brodo presented a list of candidates for 2004. Retiring 
from Council are Eleanor Zurbrigg, Marcel Gahbauer, Janet Castle, Roy John and 
Charlie Clifford. New or returning members include Fenja Brodo, Christina Lewis 
and Henry Steger. 

The featured talk, entitled “FWG and its Rise to Fame” was presented by David 
Hobden, Chair of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. David’s talk began with an aerial 
photograph of Fletcher in its early days. Now that picture really spoke a thousand 
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words. The site, consisting mainly of open fields, could only be described as sterile 
and uninteresting. David then continued by showing us each habitat and then its 
transformation into what it looks like today. The building of the pond in the ravine 
was curious because I did not know it was to have been a sedge meadow. I learned 
that one should never underestimate the power of water runoff. The restoration of 
the forest litter layer was also of personal interest because our property was 
“managed” in much the same way before we took possession. It is nice to know that 
the solution at FWG was the same as ours. It has been a long and arduous process at 
the FWG, but the results have been amazing. 

Fletcher’s transformation has been a result of many hard working volunteers. David 
showed us how volunteers pull our the Buckthorn and how they are attempting to 
control the swallowwort. He also showed us the work Jay Ladell did on the rockery 
in the Backyard Garden, the new signposts made by Charlie Clifford, and some of 
the trails. The FWG would not be where it is today if it was not for its dediccated 
volunteers. 

If anyone is interested in learning more about FWG, I would suggest you read News 
from the FWG: Summer through Winter 2003/2004 in this issue or check out their 
website http://www.ofnc.ca/fletcher.php for a virtual tour and for further information. 



OFNC Committees 


Frank Pope 


The following OFNC committee members were approved by the Council at its 
meeting on February 16th. Committee members may be added during the year as 
approved by the Council. The members listed below will operate your Club in 
2004. Committee chairs appear in bold letters with their telephone numbers. Should 
you have any questions, comments, complaints or compliments pertaining to the 
operations of a committee, or should you desire to serve on a committee, please give 
the chair a call or speak to a member of the relevant committee. 
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Sandra Gushue 
Gregory Hutton 
David Patte 
Gordon Pringle 
Geoff Zeiss 


AWARDS 

Irwin Brodo (723-2054) 
Christine Hanrahan 
Bev McBride 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 

BIRDS 

Chris Traynor 
(721-9197) 

Ken Allison 
Colin Bowen 
Marcel Gahbauer 
Christine Hanrahan 
Terry Higgins 
Bemie Ladouceur 
Christina Lewis 
Bev McBride 
Daniel Perrier 
Bev Peterkin 
Gordon Pringle 
Daniel St. Hilaire 
Colin Selby 
Michael Tate 
Eve Ticknor 

BIRD RECORDS 
(subcommittee) 

Ken Allison (831-7585) 
Colin Bowen 
Bruce Di Labio 
Mark Gawn 
Bob Gorman 
Paul Jones 
Bemie Ladouceur 
Christina Lewis 
Gordon Pringle 
Daniel St-Hilaire 
Michael Tate 
Chris Traynor 

COMPUTER 

MANAGEMENT 

vacant 

Sandy Garland 


CONSERVATION 
Stanley Rosenbaum 
(596-4288) 

Lynne Bricker 
Christine Hanrahan 
David Hobden 
Philip Martin 
Frank Pope 
Bill Royds 
Adrianne Sinclair 

EDUCATION & 
PUBLICITY 

John Cameron (236-8591) 
Kathy Conlan 
Douglas Crombie 
Suzanne Deschenes 
Terry Huzarski 
Brenda McCrea 
Pearl Peterkin 
Jennifer Talsma 


LECTURES 

Fenja Brodo (723-2054) 

Lee Caimie 


Bill Cody 
Ann MacKenzie 
Frank Pope 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE 
GARDEN 

David Hobden (521-4145) 
Charlie Clifford 
Sandra Garland 
Jay Ladell 
Diane Lepage 
Christine Hanrahan 
Henry Steger 
Partner representative 
Eric Moore 

MACOUN FIELD CLUB 
Rob Lee (623-8123) 

Annie Belair 
Martha Camfield 
Barbara Gaertner 
Diane Kitching 
Jonathon Hickman 
Maryse Mahy 
Karen McKendrye 

MEMBERSHIP 
Dave Smythe (592-3011) 
Elisabeth Kanasy 
Verna Smythe 

NOMINATING 
Fenja Brodo (723-2054) 
Frank Pope 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 

PUBLICATIONS 
Ron Bedford (733-8826) 
Fenja Brodo 
Bill Cody 
Francis Cook 
Karen Hamilton 
Elizabeth Morton 
Joyce Reddoch 


Eileen Evans 
Philip Jeffries 
Mary Marsh 
Philip Martin 
David Sangster 
Francis Savage 
Colin Selby 
Jeff Skevington 

FINANCE 
Louise Schwartz 
(729-8609) 

Ron Bedford 


EXCURSIONS & 
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Jock River Stream Assessment 


Eric Snyder 


Introduction 

This summer, Friends of the Jock River (FJR) volunteers had a chance to leam about 
the biodiversity of the river and its tributaries. From June until the end of September 
stretches of the river were surveyed for a wide variety of organisms (including birds, 
mammals, mussels, algae, mosses and vascular plants) following the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources Macro Stream Assessment Protocol. People hiked, 
waded and canoed stretches of the Jock River and King’s Creek; recording not only 
organisms, but also stream morphology, bank stability and how much shoreline was 
covered with vegetation. The presence of invasive species and possible sources of 
pollution were also documented along with adjacent land uses and evidence of use 
by anglers. 

Background 

Planning for the Jock River Stream Assessment Project started in December 2002. 
Representing the FJR, I approached the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority 
(RVCA) to inquire about projects the two organizations might work on together. 
Jennifer Lamoureux, fisheries biologist at the RVCA, suggested that the FJR 
implement the Macro Stream Assessment Protocol. This protocol had already been 
implemented in the Tay River watershed, and Jennifer thought that similar data, 
giving some indication of the ecological health of the Jock River and its tributaries, 
would prove useful to both the RVCA and the FJR. In February 2003 the FJR 
agreed to take on the project and I was assigned as project leader. 

The Jock River Stream Assessment Project consists of two parts. The first part was 
the field work organized by the FJR, while the second part, RVCA’s responsibility, 
involved data entry, storage and accessibility. All observations made in the field 
were entered into the RVCA’s database, which in turn will be made available to FJR 
members who will use the information for planning future riparian restoration 
projects and for pursuing environmental protection initiatives. The data will also be 
entered into the RVCA’s Geographical Information System, or GIS. Once this part 
of the project is complete, digital maps (with overlays representing various shoreline 
features, i.e., stream morphology etc.) will be produced for individuals and 
organizations interested in using them. 
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Participants 

As the project commenced, the FJR convinced other organizations and individuals to 
become involved. Mountain Equipment Co-op (Ottawa) donated a GPS unit, 
essential for turning field data into GIS information. The Eastern Ontario 
Biodiversity Museum (EOBM) allowed me the time from regular collection and 
curation duties to identify the vascular plants, gastropods, mussels and other aquatic 
invertebrates. 1, in return, deposited voucher specimens for rare or difficult to 
identify species at the museum. The EOBM summer student, Timothy Day, and 
Science Horizons intern, Meghan Watson, assisted with the field work. Jim Pringle 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens identified an unusual lilac discovered by Fred 
Schueler growing along the banks of the Jock River. Linda Ley, a specialist in 
Bryology, identified the mosses collected from the banks of the river and within the 
river. Paul Hamilton, research assistant at the CMN specializing in Phycology and 
water quality, identified algae for the project. Paul Catling, botanist and curator at 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada, confirmed identifications of some of the more 
difficult vascular plant specimens collected, including Carex (Sedge) and Eleocharis 
(Spikerush) species. Brian Coad, research scientist in Ichthyology at the CMN, and 
co-author of Fishes of Canada's National Capital Region, identified fish specimens 
for the project. 

In addition to those already named, surveyors included Bev Wigney, Bill Bowman, 
Neil Barrington, Philip Martin, Jean Sunter, Ron Maybury, and Ryan Rattey. 

Field Work 

A training session for volunteers was held on 7 June and led by Jennifer Lamoureux 
and Mark Scott, a RVCA Resource Technician. Training was done just upstream 
from the Jock River Landing, where the Jock River flows into the Rideau River. 
Volunteers learned how to use a GPS unit, identify the morphological features of 
streams and measure stream dimensions. 

Interesting discoveries were made this first day on the river. This was the day that 
the non-native Syringa josikaea, or Hungarian lilac, was discovered and then later 
identified by Jim Pringle. In addition, Fred Schueler, herpetologist and research 
associate with the CMN, showed participants where to find Eurycea bislineata, the 
Two-lined Salamander. He first discovered this species at this location in August 
1975 and, according to Fred, the occurrence of this species at the Jock River Landing 
makes it an important and distinctive site. The significance is simply that this 
salamander had not been known to occur off the Canadian Shield inland from the St. 
Lawrence or Ottawa Rivers until its discovery at Jock River Landing. 

On 9 July, while canoeing to a remote survey location in the Richmond Fen wetland, 
Bev and I observed a juvenile or first year Nycticorax nycticorax (Black-crowned 
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Night-heron). According to the OFNC A Birders Checklist of Ottawa, this species 
occurs in the Ottawa area either sporadically or in small numbers, thus our 
observation was of great interest to the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas people. 

While surveying a more disturbed location on 16 September, Bev and I found one of 
the more interesting vascular plant species of the summer. Downstream from the 
Cedarview Road Bridge in Nepean, Teucrium canadense, also known as American 
Germander or Wood Sage, was discovered. This very attractive wildflower is a 
member of the Mint family and grows in moist meadows along rivers, and along the 
edges of bottomland forests and marshes. It can also be found in more developed 
areas, such as abandoned fields, partially shaded vacant lots, poorly drained waste 
areas, and along ditches near roads and railroads. It is listed as sparse in Gillett and 
White’s Checklist of Vascular Plants of the Ottawa-Hull Region, and as rare within 
the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Lowland Physiographic Region in D. Cuddy’s Vascular 
Plants of Eastern Ontario (unpublished). 

Additional sightings of interest included various aquatic plants, mammals and birds. 
Perhaps the most abundant plant in shallow stretches of the river was the aquatic 
moss Amblystegium riparium. Zizania palustris, or Northern Wild Rice, was found 
to be abundant both upstream of Richmond and downstream of the Cedarview Road 
Bridge. A large colony of Lobelia cardinal is, the beautiful crimson Cardinal-flower, 
was documented near Richmond. This is a species both Cuddy, and Gillett and 
White agreed is uncommon in the Ottawa region. Lontra canadensis, the River 
Otter, was one of the many species recorded in the Richmond Fen. Birds observed at 
various places on the Jock River include Osprey ( Pandion haliaetus). Northern 
Harrier ( Circus cyaneus). Belted Kingfisher ( Ceryle alcyori). Spotted Sandpiper 
(Actitis macularia) and Solitary Sandpiper ( Tringa solitaria). The most invasive 
plants in the river, were the ubiquitous Lithrum salicaria, or Purple Loosestrife, and 
Hydrocharis morsus-ranae, European Frog-bit. Both occurred in almost all stretches 
of the river surveyed. The introduced Orconectes rusticus, or Rusty Crayfish, was 
similarly widespread; only in the Richmond Fen was the native Orconectes virilis, or 
Northern Crayfish, observed. 

The last day of surveying in 2003 was 29 September, and it was done as a special 
education day. Bev, Mark and myself organized the day with Bell High School 
teachers, Rod Moors and Lisa Heatherington. Groups of students from their grade 10 
classes surveyed stretches of the river upstream and downstream of the Jockvale 
Road Bridge. Low temperatures did not inhibit these enthusiastic students from 
wading into the river to collect fish, crayfish and mussels. 

Database and GIS 

Jock River Stream Assessment data is still being entered into the RVCA’s database 
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and GIS. The RVCA will launch its online Watershed Management Information 
System in March, at www.rideat4valIey.on.ca/watershed/index.html. Once all the 
Jock River data has been entered into the GIS, this information will become available 
through the Watershed Information System. Site visitors will be able to click on any 
500 m stretch of the Jock River and King’s Creek surveyed over the summer, and 
read about what was observed there. The RVCA’s Information System will also 
include data collected as part of the Ontario Benthic Biomonitoring Network, and 
data from both water quality and quantity monitoring. The Watershed Information 
System will allow users to compare and correlate the data. 

Conclusion 

All said, the Jock River Stream Assessment Project has been a great success. But the 
work is not done. As long as volunteers are available, the project will continue over 
the coming summers until the entire river and its tributaries have been surveyed. 

Bev, without whom much less of the river would have been covered this summer, has 
been the project’s unofficial photographer. Her pictures can be accessed through the 
Friends of the Jock River website, www.geocities.com/jockriver. On the links page, 
look under “Exploring the Jock River,” and click on “Jock River Stream Survey 
2003.” More information on the protocols used for this project can be found from 
Mark Scott, mscott@rideauvalley.on.ca, or Ottawa Stream Watch Co-ordinator, 
Brian Bezaire, brian.bezaire@ottawa.ca. If you are interested in participating in this 
project during the summer of 2004, please contact Eric Snyder Monday to Thursday 
at 694-2534 or snydere@agr.gc.ca\ on Fridays at 258-3415 or curator@eobm.ca. 

References 
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Giant Hog weed (Heracleum 
mantegazzianum) new to the 
Outaouais area in west Quebec. 


Stephen Darbyshire 



Figure I. Plants of Heracleum mantegazzianum growing in a wet ditch near the 
Edelweiss Resort, Quebec. 








Giant Hogweed is the largest member of the carrot family (Umbelliferae, also known 
as Apiaceae) found in Canada. With plants often reaching 3.5 metres high, the plant 
is truly a giant among our herbaceous flora (Figures 1 and 2). The tongue-twisting 
scientific name, Heracleum mantegazzianum Sommier & Levier, is another aspect of 
its over-sized nature. 



Figure 2. A single basal leaf of Heracleum mantegazzianum. 

Originally from the Caucasus Mountains of western Asia, the species has been widely 
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introduced to various parts of the world as a striking ornamental plant. Its 
naturalization and spread has resulted in the appellations of invasive alien species 
and noxious weed in a number of geographic areas including the Pacific Northwest, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, the United Kingdom and Scandinavia. 
Twenty-five years ago, the known occurrence and distribution in Canada was 
restricted to southwestern British Columbia (Vancouver and southern Vancouver 
Island) and southwestern Ontario (Bruce, Grey, Haliburton, Huron, Muskoka, Perth, 
Waterloo and Wellington Counties; Morton 1974, 1978). Since that time it has 
become established in New Brunswick, Cape Breton, the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec and more widely in Ontario. The earliest collection of Giant Hogweed dates 
from 1949 at Kemble, Ontario, but there are reports of it growing in southwestern 
British Columbia in the 1930s (Federation of British Columbia Naturalists 
Newsletter, Dec. 1978). 



1 cm 

= Heracleum maximum 



Heracleum mantegazzianum 

Figure 3. Comparison of the seeds of Heracleum maximum (top) and Heracleum 
mantegazzianum (bottom). 

Giant Hogweed is somewhat similar to the widespread, native species Cow-parsnip 
(Heracleum maximum Bartram; also known as H. lanatum Michx., or H. 
sphondylium subsp. montanum (Gaudin) Briq.). Apart from the greater size of Giant 
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Hogweed (Cow-parsnip rarely reaches 2 m), the easiest way to distinguish the two is 
by characteristics of the fruit (Figure 3). The dark oil tubes on the seeds are wider, 
longer (about 75% of the seed length) and club-shaped in Giant Hogweed, but 
thinner, shorter (up to about 50-60% of the seed length) and not club-shaped in Cow- 
parsnip. 

The European Cow-parsnip (//. sphondylium L. subsp. sphondylium ) is a rare 
introduction in eastern North America, including a few places in Quebec. The 
distinction between the North American plant, H. maximum, and the European H. 
sphondylium is not easily made (Brummitt 1971), but the former is said to have the 
middle portion of the stem leaves lobed (the whole leaf being temate in shape), while 
the latter has the middle portion divided right to the rachis into 3 or more leaflets (the 
whole leaf being pinnate in shape). The European plant is also said to have longer 
and coarser hairs on the stems and leaves, as well as slightly different fruit shape 
(Morton 1978). 



Figure 4. Lesion after about 5 days from exposure to sap of Heracleum 
mantegazzianum and UV light. The pattern caused by placing a section of hollow 
stem (about 4 cm across) on the forearm 

While Giant Hogweed can be weedy and a major competitor with other vegetation 
where it occurs, perhaps the most serious concern is its toxicity. The sap throughout 
the plant contains a compound which belongs to the feranocoumarin group. These 
compounds cause a severe contact dermatitis when activated by UV light. Unlike the 
allergic reaction from such plants as poison ivy, light-activated feranocoumarins 
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cause a bum-like reaction (Figure 4). It is not sufficient merely to be in contact with 
sap; exposure to UV light is required to change the compounds into a destructive 
form. Lesions appear within about 48 hours with the skin becoming purplish or 
blackish and usually blistering. The affected area is not itchy as with poison ivy, but 
painful. A generalized light sensitivity can also occur if the plants are eaten by either 
humans or animals. Feranocoumarins are produced by many species of plants for 
defence against pathogens and herbivores. As well as the other species of 
Heracleum, Wild Parsnip ( Pastinaca sativa L.) is a well know source of these 
compounds. 

Giant Hogweed has been found growing in roadside ditches along Highway 366 in 
Quebec, east of the Gatineau River and west of the Edelweiss Ski Resort area. In 
2003, small patches of plants were found dispersed along several kilometres of the 
highway as well as along several side roads in the general area. Since the plant 
grows best in open areas with moist soils, wet ditches are favourable habitats. Moist 
thickets, forest openings, forest edges as well as stream and river flood planes are 
also habitats where Giant Hogweed can be found. 

Since it is such a striking plant it is sometimes cultivated in gardens with the 
landowners remaining unaware of the health risks. The complexity and delay of the 
toxic reaction to the sap makes it difficult for people to associate any acquired 
dermatitis with Giant Hogweed contact. Care should be exercised when handling 
Giant Hogweed in order to avoid getting sap on the skin. If one does come into 
contact with any plant containing feranocoumarins, the reaction can also be 
prevented by staying away from any UV light source. 

References 
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News from the FWG: Summer 
through Winter 2003/2004 

Christine Hanrahan 


Introduction 

This is the second in our projected series of regular updates on the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden (FWG), bringing you a seasonal look at this wild space in the city. Here you 
will find current information about our events, projects, plans, volunteers, and the 
flora and fauna. 

Volunteers 

As always, our loyal band of volunteers deserve gratitude and thanks for their 
amazing work. They give freely of their time and energy to make the garden a 
special place to visit, whether working behind the scenes on committees, collecting 
data, or engaging in the physical labour required to maintain and improve the garden. 

AAFC Agreement with FWG 

We are delighted that we finally have a formal agreement for the FWG with 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada (AAFC), signed in November. It is backdated to 
April 2003 and runs for three years at which time it will be up for renewal. Having 
this agreement allows us to develop some long-term plans with a greater degree of 
security than before. Kudos to Frank Pope for steering this agreement through to 
completion. One unexpected result of formalizing the map of the FWG for this 
agreement is that we discovered our site is smaller than we’d always thought: 5 
hectares instead of 7. The boundaries haven’t changed, but the official size has. 

Featured Habitat 

In each update I will feature a different habitat or section of the garden in order to 
bring you more in-depth information. We start off this issue with news and plans for 
the Backyard Garden (BYG) which is, unarguably, our showpiece. Below, Jay 
Ladell, manager for the Backyard Garden discusses his plans for this area: 
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Backyard Garden 
News 

“We’d like to invite 
all OFNC members to 
visit the Backyard 
Garden (BYG) this 
spring. There are 
some new things to 
see at the garden and 
exciting plans on the 
slate for the 2004 
gardening year. The 
Rockery has been 
redone with larger, 
flat stones to 
resemble strata and a 
more natural setting. 

The angle of the 
stones both channels 
water into the garden and allows it to pool, after rain, for wildlife. The flat stones 
also act as a natural mulch and habitat for insects. An underground tunnel system 
has been built and chipmunks have taken up residence nearby. These are some of 
the many things that the revamped bed demonstrates and more will be established in 
the future 

“Over the coming season Fletcher will be slowly adding more features that show how 
to introduce water, shelter and food into a city garden. These will be easy and 
inexpensive solutions that anyone can add to their existing personal paradise. There 
will be examples of dripping taps for songbirds and models of brush piles and 
farmer's walls for shelter, to name a few of the additions. In many cases, the various 
existing wildlife features will be highlighted and better explained. The garden will be 
providing more information about important plants for wildlife, especially those 
providing fruits and seed. To help with the demonstration process, Fletcher will be 
adding some signs informing the visitors about the purpose of the garden while at the 
same time explaining how to garden for wildlife. 

“Fletcher has added over a dozen more native plant species and will be adding even 
more. The BYG contains a wonderful collection of more than 100 plants native to 
eastern Canada. It gives visitors a rare opportunity to see many species in such a 
small space. Not only that, but the use of these plants by insects, birds and other 
wildlife can be observed up close. Please also remember to use our valuable resource 
library inside for more information on gardening for wildlife and to discover more 


Upcoming Events at FWG 
International Migratory Bird Day 
Saturday, 8 May, 2004 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 

Welcome back the birds. Join guided walks around 
the FWG, browse displays, and learn more about 
migratory birds. For more information, contact me at 
vanessa@magma. ca. 

Annual Native Plant Sale 
Saturday, 5 June, 2004, 

9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Donation of native plants or seeds is welcome, either 
before hand or on the day of the sale. For more 
information call Sandy (730-0714 or 
sgarland@magma.cd) More details below. 
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about the species you see. 

"All our dedicated garden volunteers look forward to seeing you at the Fletcher 
Backyard Garden this spring and summer. Come see the results of their labour of 
love: it’s your garden to explore." 

If Jay’s summary inspires you to volunteer, please call the FWG number at 234-6767 
and leave a message, or contact Jay via email at: jay_ladell@yahoo.com. 



New Rockery, photo by C. Hanrahan 


The revamped rockery is already winning praise. One regular visitor, a geologist with 
NRCAN, told me that he was very impressed with the way the rock ‘flow’ looked 
entirely natural. 

More on the upcoming Plant Sale 

The 2003 plant sale was so well attended that $2400 was raised, enough to allow us to 
hire a summer employee.... Jay notes, “This year’s plant sale is shaping up to be our 
largest ever with over 50 native species available. In addition, Philip Fry will join us 
once again to offer numerous native plants from his “Old Field Garden ” nursery. 

We ’ll have tours of the BYG, and lots of advice and information about gardening for 
wildlife. If you have native plants to offer (please make sure they are native and label 
the pots), there will be a swap area. We welcome donations of empty pots (especially 
4" containers), which may be brought to the garden before hand." Please call Sandy 
at 730-0714 or s garland@magma.ca. 
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Volunteer Opportunities 

Sunday Morning Volunteers . . 

People unable to volunteer at FWG during the week have the option of joining the 
Sunday Morning Work Group. These volunteers, usually 4-6 people, meet regularly 
from spring through late fall, and perform a variety of tasks. During late summer and 
fall they continued digging out swallowwort near the beginning of the Bill Holland 
Trail Landscape cloth was placed around the nearby shrubs once the swallowwort 
was removed in the hope of deterring re-growth. More shrubs were planted in this 
same area. Other work included planting some Hickory saplings in the New Woodlot; 
covering the nursery bed with a thick layer of leaves to protect the plants; mulching 
around shrubs and covering bare spots where swallowwort was recently dug, and 
digging Garlic Mustard from the Ash Woods to get a start on the 2004 work there. 
Does this sound like a pleasant and productive way to spend some of your Sunday 
mornings? If so, please contact Sandy Garland at sgarland@magma.ca , or call the 
FWG number above. 

Sunday Afternoon Volunteer Work 

Volunteers continued to staff the Interpretive Centre on Sunday afternoons from noon 
to 4:00 p.m. during the summer and early fall. A Saturday Ottawa Citizen story in late 
August about backyard habitat for birds with photos of the FWG, brought packs of 
people to the garden the next day, and kept the volunteers hopping. Delight and 
amazement that such a place existed was expressed by many. Sunday afternoon 
volunteers in the summer are always welcome. Call the FWG number and leave a 

message. 

Other volunteer opportunities 

There are always lots of things that need doing around the garden and in the Centre. 
Some of these tasks are short-term, while others are ongoing. Some of the available 
tasks include reorganizing our library, helping create displays, revamping our small 
museum, and collecting data on insects in the garden. Some volunteers create their 
own jobs. Charlie Clifford, for example, has been rejuvenating some of the 
directional signs, including most recently the Bill Holland Trail sign by the Centre. 
There are many other opportunities to participate. Call the FWG at 234-6767, or 
contact David Hobden, FWG Committee Chair, at hobdend@achilles.net, or at 
521-4145. 

Problems 

It would be unusual if FWG was immune to the various problems that plague any 
modem urban centre such as theft and vandalism, and we are not. However, we’ve 
been lucky that the incidents have been relatively isolated and not particularly 
alarming. The phone number for AAFC Security is posted outside the Centre and we 
encourage you to call if you see anything suspicious. I don’t think the security will 
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get excited about theft of our plant sale items, but they will take very seriously fires or 
damage to structures. 

Plant theft 

This is certainly a problem at FWG as it is in the Ornamental Gardens across Prince of 
Wales Drive. During early fall Jay bought and planted three Butterfly Weed plants in 
the new rock garden. Two vanished almost immediately and the third lasted only a 
couple of weeks. Over the years we’ve generally lost a few plants annually, but three 
in such a short period is especially frustrating. 

This reminds me of the attempted theft of some potted plants destined for the 2003 
plant sale. It involved a couple in a big truck on a night of cold, drenching rain trying 
to make off with more than a dozen plants which they had obviously carefully selected 
and placed a short distance from the Centre for ready pickup. Unfortunately for them, 
it was the night of the Taverner Cup compilation at the FWG and I was looking out 
the window when 1 saw them trying to abscond with the plants. Outraged by this, 1 
opened the door and yelled which sent them off in a rush, plants abandoned. Not 
content to leave it be, I followed them and we had a showdown on Maple Lane! I’m 
still tom between hysterical laughter and righteous indignation whenever I think of 
this incident! I can’t imagine what compelled them to try and steal from a small, non¬ 
profit, volunteer run group. 

Thoughtlessness is responsible for other problems elsewhere in the garden with people 
cutting branches from flowering shrubs, gathering flowers from the Butterfly Meadow, 
and occasionally digging up material. 

Fires 

The worst time for fires at the FWG is in late spring and early fall, which seems to 
coincide with the departure and arrival of Carleton University students, when they are 
at their least settled stage. We don’t know for sure that it is students, but the 
coincidence is interesting. There are usually campfires, sometimes built within a 
small circle of stones, but more often just a big untidy pile of branches, and usually 
accompanied by the telltale evidence of broken beer bottles and empty junk food 
packages. So far, none of these fires have spread, but this is always a concern 

Sign damage 

Some of you may have noticed that the blue directional arrows along the Bill Holland 
Trail had their tips neatly snapped off this winter. Damage to signs seems a given, and 
again, we have been lucky that nothing major has occurred. Some boundary signs 
have been removed, and minor vandalism occurred to the two big signs earlier in the 
spring. 
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Plans for 2004 
Signage 

After years of talking about 
signs for the FWG we now 
have an ad hoc Signage 
Committee in place, thanks to 
the encouragement and 
persistence of Charlie 
Clifford. Long-term plans 
are for interpretive signs at 
appropriate locations. For the near future, we are concentrating on easy to produce, 
inexpensive signs. 

Two directional signs will be installed. One to be located just inside the FWG 
boundary and visible from the parking lot, directing people to the centre and the BYG, 
and one near the pond directing people west along the Bill Holland Trail. A few more 
boundary signs will be located on the southern edge of the garden. Jay will build a 
large sign to be placed at the entrance to the BYG providing information about this 
area. Once the projected changes in the garden are further along he will install more 
information signs with brochure boxes at the bottom. 

The present habitat markers will be replaced by information signs consisting of a 
number corresponding to the number in the trail guide, the habitat name, and a couple 
of descriptive sentences. Watch for these changes over this coming spring and 
summer. 

Swallowwort Control 

In areas where mowing is not feasible or desirable, we’re planning to devote as much 
time as possible to cutting off flowers and seed pods as soon as they appear to help 
prevent seed formation. This is a Sisyphean task, as anyone who knows the extent of 
growth at FWG can attest! However, we are hopeful that with enough willing 
volunteers to crawl around shrubs and through the woods and thickets, we might make 
some inroads. 

Plants and Animals 

For me, the Fletcher Garden is a miraculous place. In these few acres so much goes 
on that it would take a lifetime of watching and studying just to gain a degree of 
familiarity with all the creatures that call this place home. There is always something 
wonderful to see, and I mean that word in its fullest sense—there is much that is full 
of wonder here. Even casual visitors are struck by the abundant life, whether plant or 
animal. 


Wedding Bells 

Annie Belair, our 2003 summer employee, 
married Stefan Scutaru in a mid-December 
wedding held outside at the FWG. She said it 
was the perfect place because it holds such 
great memories for her. Isn’t that a terrific 
tribute to the Fletcher garden? 
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Birds 

The Green Herons successfully fledged and by mid-August were seen less frequently 
in the garden. Although they nested in the same location in 2002, once the leaves 
began falling, I noticed what appeared to be another Green Heron nest in the birch 
grove. After returning in the spring they spent a lot of time between the birch grove 
and the old field thickets where they eventually nested. There was a fair bit of human 
disturbance this spring around the old field site which clearly disrupted them, and 
perhaps they attempted nesting in a new location, only to return to their original site 
when things quieted down. While not strongly colonial nesters as Great Blue Herons 
are, Green Herons will occasionally nest in small ‘colonies’ of several pairs. More 
typical is a single breeding pair, but wouldn’t it be interesting if we ended up having 
more than one pair nesting at the garden? 

New species continue to be added to our list. On 20 August a male Indigo Bunting 
was in the ravine. On 20 September, Dave Moore and Bev McBride found several 
Lincoln’s Sparrows in the Old Field, and a Wilson’s Warbler in the nearby thickets, 
and on 30 September I had a Field Sparrow in the Old Field. On 1 November, Dave 
Moore saw a flock of Brant flying over the FWG. 

Common Ravens were sighted fairly often through the fall and early winter. One 
gloriously sunny, crisp fall day I watched an interaction between a raven and a 
Cooper’s Hawk which looked like nothing so much as a game of tag! They circled, 
spiraled, swooped, dove, and swirled around each other, taking turns to be the chaser 
and the chased, never moving more than a very short distance from their particular 
spot in the sky. This went on for at least the 10 minutes 1 stood watching, and who 
knows for how much longer. Ravens are noted for their playfulness (‘Raven the 
Trickster’), and as anthropomorphic as it sounds, they really did look like they were 
playing. 

The usual fall migrants arrived in good numbers throughout September and October, 
and for awhile the area was full of White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows, 
smaller numbers of Dark-eyed Juncos and American Tree Sparrows, and large noisy 
flocks of migrating American Robins. Fox Sparrows usually appear in ones and twos, 
but on 27 October, four were seen together outside the Centre, along with a large 
mixed flock of other sparrow species. Red-winged Blackbird numbers dwindled from 
the highs of 250+ in late summer to small groups of 3-5 birds, the last one being seen 
on 30 October. 

On 10 November 19 Mallards gathered in the pond, possibly the biggest number 
we’ve had at one time in our pond. 

A Northern Shrike was seen on two separate occasions in the Old Field area in 
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November and December. A Sharp-shinned Hawk has been seen a few times this past 
fall, and a 
Cooper’s 
Hawk 

continues to 
hang around 
the FWG and 
the 

Arboretum, as 
it has done for 
several years. 

A lone Song 
Sparrow is 
still, at this 
writing (late- 
January) 
hanging out in 
the brush pile 
on the south 
side of the 
Ash Woods 
near the 
OFNC feeder. 

Two racing 
pigeons spent 
over a week in 
the BYG 
before being 
taken to the 
Wild Bird 
Care Centre. 

They were so 
tame that it 
was feared 
they would be 
easy prey for something or somebody. 

We’ve been trying to keep track of what wild foods birds, and other animals are eating 
around the garden. The information listed in the sidebar is from quick notes I 
compiled during the summer and fall of 2003 and is obviously nowhere near a 
complete record. 1 have other notes from other years and will continue adding to this 


— 
Wild Food Eaten by Birds and Mammals at FWG- 
Summer and Fall 2003 

Amaranth seeds - White-crowned Sparrow, Dark-eyed Junco 
Buckthorn fruit - American Robin, Cedar Waxwing, European 
Starling 

Bull Thistle - American Goldfinch 

Canada Goldenrod seeds - Chipping Sparrow, American Tree 
Sparrow, 

European Birch seeds - European Starlings 
Gray-headed Coneflowers - White-crowned Sparrow, House 
Finch, American Goldfinch, White-throated Sparrow 
Hawthorn Fruit - Black-capped Chickadee 
Joe-pye Weed - Downy Woodpecker probing for something 
presumably insects 

Lamb’s Quarters seeds - White-crowned Sparrow, Dark-eyed 
Junco 

Malva Seeds - Black-capped Chickadee 
Manitoba maple keys - House Finch, Chipmunk 
New England Aster seedheads - House Sparrow, American 
Goldfinch, House Finch 

Ornamental Crabapples - American Goldfinch, American 
Robin, European Starling, House Finch 
Spruce Cones - American Goldfinch, Red Squirrel 
Staghorn Sumac seed heads - Black-capped Chickadee, Red 
Squirrel 

Tartarian Honeysuckle fruit - House Finch, European Starling 
Virginia Creeper fruit - crows. Gray Squirrels 
Walnuts - Gray Squirrels; a crow was noticed carrying a 
walnut in its bill 
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list as opportunity allows. Many birds of course eat insects, and Downy Woodpeckers 
were often seen breaking open goldenrod galls to get at the insects inside. At other 
times, chickadees were noticed probing the bark of trees and exploring clumps of dead 
leaves for insects. One summer day I watched a chickadee catch, kill and eat a cicada 
that wasn’t a whole lot smaller than it was. 

We maintain two winter feeders at the garden, one in the BYG and one (with seed 
supplied by the OFNC) at the south edge of the Ash Woodlot. Many thanks to Dale 
Crook who keeps the feeders well-stocked. 

Praying Mantis were very 
common in the late summer and 
fall of 2003 and could be found on 
almost eveiy visit. In 2002 in 
contrast, very few mantids were 
found. It was also a good year for 
Hummingbird Moths around the 
region; they appeared to be far 
more noticeable and abundant 
than last year. At FWG they were 
found nectaring on various mid¬ 
summer blooms. David Hobden 
saw two feeding on phlox but in 
general observations were of 
Praying Mantis. Photo by Annie Belair. single insects. 

Also very noticeable this fall were numbers of orb-weaving spiders in the Old Field 
area. Dave Moore spent quite a bit of time looking for and photographing these 
arachnids, obtaining some great shots in the process. 

Late summer butterflies included good numbers of Monarchs, White Admirals, and 
Cabbage Whites, a few Common Ringlets, a couple of American Ladies and on 2 
September one Bronze Copper in the Old Field. My impression was that Clouded 
Sulphurs were not as abundant as in previous years when they could be counted in 
good numbers on every visit, something that was definitely not the case in 2003. A 
few Monarch Butterfly caterpillars were found on milkweeds. Always a positive sign. 

Reptiles and Amphibians 

Gray Treefrogs were another noticeably abundant species this past summer, not only 
heard calling from a variety of locations, but seen frequently throughout the garden. 


Butterflies, other insects, and spiders 
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Two took up residence for a couple of weeks in the back of the brochure dispenser at 
the entrance to the BYG, 
while others settled into now- 
empty birdhouses where they 
could often be seen leaning 
out of the entrance holes, 
seemingly surveying the 
world. Very tiny young were 
found on milkweed leaves and 
the leaves of Flowering 
Raspberry, amongst other 
places. 

As far as we know, turtles 
continue to be scarce in the 
pond, but on 4 September, 

Annie, our summer employee, 
came across a turtle heading 
down into the ravine from the 
pond. She only caught sight 
of the back end, but her 
description sounded like a Painted Turtle. There is also a slight possibility that it was 
a Red-eared Slider, a close relative of the Painted Turtle which it strongly resembles. 
The slider, native to the Mississippi River drainage in the USA, has been long sold in 
pet stores and released when owners grow weary of them (Darbyshire 1997). Whether 
the turtle, whatever it was, had been living in the pond, was checking out a potential 
new habitat, or whether someone had recently dropped it off there, we’ll never know. 
Neither it, or any other turtle was seen again in 2003. 

Mammals 

We rarely see Racoons at FWG and the one I saw climbing down from a crabapple 
tree in the ravine was only the second I’ve found. They may well be more common 
than this since they are occasionally seen on the farm. Winter weather brought more 
fox sightings as these animals venture out during the day hunting for food. One very 
healthy looking animal was observed in the BYG eyeing the squirrels at the bird 
feeder. A few Eastern Cottontails continued to be seen, mostly around the BYG, but 
with the fox now coming around they probably won’t last too long. 

Although we don’t have statistics to back this up, it does seem that Red Squirrels are 
more abundant now than they were five years ago. Conditions are certainly ripe for 
them to survive well at the FWG with abundant food, nest and den sites, and as noted 
in other articles about the garden, they more than hold their own against the larger 



Gray Treefrog. Photo by D. Moore. 
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Gray Squirrels. One late September day I watched a Red Squirrel gathering great 
clumps of grass which it then carried into the BYG compost bin. Despite long periods 
of watching in subsequent days, I never saw it return to the compost bin after that day 
and wonder if it found things just a little too hot down at the bottom. 

Invasive Plants 

The work outlined in the last update (Hanrahan 2003) continues. Tony Denton has 
made progress on Buckthorn removal, while Sandy Garland has cleared most of the 
Flowering Rush from the Pond. The Garlic Mustard continues to be pulled and is 
under reasonable control. What is not under control is Dog-strangling Vine (Pale 
Swallowwort). As noted elsewhere, volunteers continued digging up the plant in 2003 
in selected areas and will carry on with this and other methods of controlling the plant 
this year. Several small sections of the garden were mowed again in late summer but 
the plant is so abundant 
that, while mowing no 
doubt helps, it will need 
other methods in 
conjunction with this to 
help subdue the species. 

FWG Details 

The FWG is located off 
Prince of Wales Drive on 
the Central Experimental 
Farm. For more 
information about the FWG 
please visit the website at: 
http: //www. ofnc. ca/jletcher. 
php. There you can sign up 
for our free quarterly 
newsletter What’s Up at the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden , 
available electronically. Brochures about the garden can be picked up from the kiosk 
in front of the centre or from inside on Friday mornings from spring through fall, 
Sunday afternoons in the summer, or during the week, June through August, when we 
have a summer employee. 

Acknowledgments: As always, thanks to the many volunteers without whom the 
garden would be a much poorer place. Thanks also to Dave Moore and Annie Belair 
for the use of their great photos. 

Correction: Apologies to anyone who rushed to the FWG hoping to see a very rare 
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Least Weasel. Our species is of course, the Short-tailed Weasel as reported in 
previous FWG articles. I can only plead laziness since I know better: “Least” is so 
much quicker to write than “short-tailed!” Thanks to Chris Lewis and Bob Bracken 
for alerting me to the problem. 
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Volunteers Needed for Migration Monitoring 

Peter Browne 

The bird observatory at Innis Point (located on the south shore of the Ottawa River 
about 15 km west of downtown Ottawa) is one of a chain of about 20 such stations 
across Canada where the Spring Migration Monitoring Program is performed. This 
program, organized by Bird Studies Canada, monitors the migration of birds on their 
way to breeding grounds north of populated areas. The long-term plan is to use the 
data as a measure of northern song bird populations. Changes in populations are 
subsequently used to guide conservation and protection programs. 

Every spring, for the last seven years, the Innis Point observatory has concentrated on 
migration monitoring. Our monitoring lasts about six weeks and is designed to 
measure bird migration through the area. It is done by capturing birds in mist nets 
and observation. 

Innis Point is looking for volunteers to help in this program this Spring from April 24 
to June 7. The program runs seven days a week and usually has plenty of personnel 
during the weekends, but not enough Monday to Friday. Each day’s activities last 
from about 5:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Rides can probably be arranged. 

Volunteers are needed to extract birds from mist nets and to identify and count birds 
in or passing over the area. Training in the extraction process will be given. There is 
also the possibility of being trained in bird banding, which includes measuring, 
weighing, aging, and sexing birds as well as putting on bands. 

If you would like more information, or want to volunteer for any days during 
that period, please contact me at (613) 745-1303 or at pbrowne@cyberus.cdi as soon 
as possible. 
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Owls in Clyde Avenue Woods 
Revisited 


Chris Traynor 

It has been more than 25 years since Tom Hince and Bruce Di Labio wrote an article 
for Trail & Landscape on the owls of Clyde Avenue Woods (Hince & Di Labio 
1977), what many of us now just call Clyde. While the city grew and expanded 
outwards, the woods and fields of Clyde Avenue escaped unchanged for many years. 
Only in the last few years has development reached the point where it may finally 
have taken its toll on the owls of Clyde Avenue. How have things changed over the 
years and what can we expect for the future? Looking back at Tom and Bruce’s 
article it is interesting to note how little the status of some owl species has changed. 

Great Horned Owl 

The status of Great Homed Owl within Clyde Woods has not changed. Tom and 
Bruce cite it as being a regular visitor, found in the woods more often in winter. This 
still holds true. They are occasional here in the winter but usually do not stay around 
for long. The birds may move between here and the Arboretum, Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden and Vincent Massey Park. It is likely that the constant flow of dog walkers 
and joggers and the ever present gangs of crows keep these owls from getting 
comfortable here. 

Barred Owl 

This owl is not common in Clyde. In the wintertime it is not unusual for Barred Owls 
to move into small woodlots within the city but they only rarely show up in Clyde. 
Normally the Barred Owl is very wary of people. It is one of the most easily flushed 
owls when you encounter it in its normal haunts. It could be there is just too much 
human traffic here for their liking. I have been searching these woods for over 20 
years and I have encountered this owl only twice. 

Eastern Screech Owl 

The Screech Owl had only been recorded once when Tom and Bruce wrote their 
article. Of our resident owls the Screech Owl continues to be the least recorded in 
Clyde. There have been only a handful of records since. Jim Harris found a Screech 
Owl near the bike path one year. It was sitting in a cedar next to a tree with a nice 
cavity. I have often wondered if this owl could ever nest in the woods. It seems 
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hard to believe given the dearth of records. However there are numerous tree cavities 
throughout the woods and given this bird’s secretive habits it is possible. 



Long-eared Owl 


Long-eared Owl 

This owl has a long record of being found in Clyde in its spring migration. Easiest to 
find in mid-April, they do, on occasion, start showing up in early March. In the past 
it was not uncommon for Long-eared Owls to be present for several weeks. Large 
amounts of whitewash and owl pellets will accumulate below their favoured perches. 
This bird will likely be greatly affected by the new development south of the woods. 
The owl’s long wings are not made for thick woods. They need open country to hunt 
their favoured meadow vole. Even with the fields gone we should still see the 
occasional Long-eared Owl showing up. They just won’t stick around. Although 
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much rarer, look for this owl here in the fall as well. 1 have found them here from 
late September right through to December. My most memorable Long-eared Owl 
moment at Clyde happened on December 17, 1986. I had gone to Clyde with Peter 
Dunn to look for Saw-whet Owls. We had found one on several days that month. 
What happened that day became what 1 call “the Long-eared Owl incident”. My 
written notes from the day are fairly brief. At the time I was encouraged by Bruce Di 
Labio to write up the “incident” for Trail Landscape but for some reason I never 
got around to it. The following are the exact notes as 1 scribbled them in my 
notebook when I got home that day. 

“ Found the Saw-whet in general vicinity of the other sightings. It seems to be faring 
well. Lots of sign present. On way to leave for PD’s house I spotted a small blob 50 
yards off the road in the field. The silhouette was like a Great Horn. But it wasn’t. 

It was a Long-eared! Sitting out in the field at 1:00 o’clock in the afternoon! After 
watching it briefly we went closer to try and photograph it. It was unconcerned with 
our approach which we both knew was unusual. One of the birds wings was 
drooping. This, along with the time of day, led us to believe the owl was starving. 
This was confirmed shortly. I threw Peter a mitten that I had borrowed. It landed at 
his feet. The owl went straight for the mitt and landed on it. Right at his feet! The 
owl just sat there on the ground as if that had been its last effort. Peter just reached 
down and picked it up. It was emaciated. Peter said it was just feather and bones. 

We were planning on taking it to a rehab centre but the bird expired before we could 
do so. There were some reports of Short-eared Owls from Clyde today but when 1 
went back with Bruce to check around 9 p.m. what we found was another Long-eared 
Owl. In flight very hard to distinguish from a Short-eared. An easy mistake I guess.” 

An afterword that I had written at some unknown date states that “ we gave the bird 
to Bruce who gave it to Rick Poulin at the museum. In preparing the specimen he 
said the bird had almost no flesh at all. It had been living off its bone marrow and 
would have been impossible to restore to health.” Today that bird is a specimen in 
the museum but 1 have my very clear memories of it as well as some photographs. In 
the hand and up close I still think no owl is more beautiful than the Long-eared Owl. 

Northern Saw-whet Owl 

This bird follows a similar pattern to that of the Long-eared Owl. They can show up 
in early March and they peak in mid-April. My personal record is six Saw-whets in 
one day but both Jim Harris and Bruce Di Labio have recorded seven. In the late 
eighties Peter Dunn and I started checking the woods for Saw-whets in the fall. We 
recorded them as early as September 26 and found them throughout the fall and into 
the winter. They are found occasionally on the Christmas Bird Count and indeed I 
found one on the 2002 count. The bird was sitting in a small cedar tree against the 
fence wall of the encroaching houses. It appeared from the whitewash and pellets in 
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the adjacent trees that the bird had been here for quite some time. Better equipped to 
hunt in the woods than the Long-eared, these little owls can still make a go of it in 

Clyde. 



Northern Saw-whet Owl 


While Clyde has never been known as a Snowy Owl spot, Tom and Bruce did note 
that the Snowy was sometimes spotted flying over the adjacent fields. These birds 
were probably straying from the experimental farm. They are rare even on the farm 
so it is safe to say they have graced Clyde for the last time. 

Great Gray Owl . , . . 

This magnificent owl is found occasionally in the woods especially during owl 

irruption years. There are numerous records from Clyde with April being a 
particularly good month to find them. In 1984 several were observed and banded 
here (Di Labio, Blacquiere, & Brouillet 1984). One of my most memorable owl 
moments in Clyde was in March 1996, when Bemie Ladouceur and 1 were leading a 
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field trip to look for raptors. We ended up in Clyde where we found two Great Gray 
Owls and one Northern Saw-whet Owl. It was possible to observe both our largest 
and smallest owl from the same spot. One of these birds remained for several weeks. 

Boreal Owl 

This species was first recorded in Clyde on April 4 1988 and it has been found on 
several occasions since. I still make a habit of looking for this bird on March 6 every 
year. It seems to be a lucky date as I have two records of finding it then. As well, 
Bemie Ladouceur has found a March 6 Boreal Owl. On at least two occasions when 
I have found Boreal Owls in Clyde there have also been both a Saw-whet and a 
Long-eared Owl present. 



Boreal Owl 


March 6, 1993 was one such day. Ottawa had been hammered by snow that winter 
and there had even been a warning that we would be hit with the “storm of the 
century.” Well, not quite, but there had been a good 60 centimetres in the last week 
or so. My notes say that I went to Clyde “despite the snow depth, hip and at times 
waist high!” I am not sure I would have the energy to do this today. My notes 
continue: 

“I located a NSWO (Saw-whet) today sitting about six feet off the ground in a large 
cedar tree in the main woods. Actually the scolding chickadees found it for me. Had 
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to trudge back to the car to get my camera. Should have just brought it with me. 

Took a few pictures. I then checked the rest of the woods. The snow made it quite 
exhausting. BUT! In the great little area just outside the fence line I found a Boreal 
Owl 1 It was sitting under some kind of wooden platform that someone had nailed to 
a cedar tree I didn’t see the bird until I ducked under the platform and looked up. It 
looked as surprised as me. It was huge! I think a female. No matter how many times 
I have seen one it is always a thrill. I left then to find a pay phone (pre-cell phone 
days) and I called a few people. Bruce and Laurie (Di Labio) and Jim (Hams) 
managed to see it. Norm (Crookshank) was right behind Bruce and Laurie but he 
disappeared. He got lost! He needed it for a lifer too. Oh well. It was dark when 
we were leaving and a Long-ear came out to hunt. 

Bruce brought in one of his birding groups the next day to look for the Boreal Owl 
but it was not relocated. I went back to Clyde quite often that month. We even 
received 30 more centimetres of snow the following weekend. The Saw-whet stayed 
for several weeks and I could always find it in the same general area. It had a very 
unusual habit. I would search for it and invariably it would start calling. I would 
then follow the call to the bird. Even stranger, it always called at noon. Of course, 
thereafter I would wait until close to noon to look for it. The Long-eared Owl also 
stuck around. Later that month, I had the good fortune to hear two Long-eared Owls 
calling back and forth to each other during the day. They were being pestered by 
crows. Despite the crows’ continued harassment the owls refused to flush from their 
perches. The crows tired of the game and left. I often wondered if the owls were 
calling back and forth as encouragement. You know, “Hang in there. They 11 leave. 

I have had so many memorable moments with the owls of Clyde Avenue Woods. I 
have mentioned just a few. I believe that as long as the woods remain intact there 
will always be an owl to be found and a memory to be made. 

Acknowledgments: 

Bruce Di Labio, more than anyone else, had me running off to Clyde Woods during 
the 1970s and early 80s with his reports to Elizabeth LeGeyt’s Ottawa Citizen bird 
column. I would head off to the woods looking for a needle in a haystack, find 
nothing, and leave wondering where the owl could have been. Bruce introduced me 
to the character Peter M. Dunn. I have Peter to thank for showing me the difference 
between looking for owls and finding them. Peter has a very keen eye for the 
slightest amount of owl sign in the woods. It could have been a tiny bit of whitewash 
(owl excrement), a brushing of a wing on the snow or a headless vole lodged in a tree 
branch. Peter missed little and his attention to tiny details was instilled in me and 
remains with me. Another Clyde Woods legend is Jim Hams. I can t count the 
number of times I would hear some quiet rustling in the woods and I would call out. 
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“Jim, is that you?” Always the response, “Chris, how are you doing?” We would 
discuss our recent finds before Jim disappeared as quietly as he had appeared. Jim 
has the honour of finding the first Boreal Owl in Clyde Woods. 

Thanks again to Bruce and Tom Hince for the original article and to Bruce for his 
comments on this revisitation. Thanks to Elizabeth LeGeyt for all the leads over the 
years and to Bev McBride for her slash and bum edit and her thoughtful comments 
on the first draft. 
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Volunteers needed for Frog Surveys 

Sara Gagne 

Would you be interested in helping with frog surveys? I’m an OFNC member 
working on a Masters degree in Landscape Ecology at Carleton University. My 
primary interest involves studying the historical effects of urban development on 
amphibian communities. This work involves frog call surveys and visual encounters. 

I’m looking for volunteers to help me with the call surveys in the evenings and some 
“frog hunting” during the day at approximately 50 ponds around Ottawa between the 
end of March and mid-June. Volunteers are welcome to donate as little or as much 
time as they wish. 

If you are interested or require more information, please contact Sara Gagne at 
262-5785 or sgagne@connect.carleton.ca. 
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Results of the 2003 Taverner Cup 

Jeff Harrison 

On Saturday May 24, 2003, 52 participants in 14 teams, six competitive and eight 
recreational, competed in the 7 th Annual Taverner Cup Birding Event. Due to 
unforeseen circumstances a few teams withdrew at the last minute, or changed their 
entry status. 

Taverner 2003 was our first encounter with awful weather conditions. Participants 
faced low temperatures and heavy rain throughout much of the day. Everyone is to 
be congratulated for sticking it out, at least into the afternoon! As might be expected, 
there were many weather stories. Tony Beck’s team took top prize in this category. 
They were forced to drive from Presqu’ile to Ottawa in the heavy rain with the back 
windows open when their power windows failed to close. No one is saying which 
team members sat in back! 

The “Bushnell Nighthawks,” captained by Ottawa native, Bruce Di Labio, with 
fellow birders Chris Traynor from Ottawa and Ross Harris from Toronto, won the 
Taverner Cup with a total of 161 species. They followed their traditional route to 
Algonquin for dawn, then to Presqu’ile, Chaffeys Locks, the Ottawa area, and the 
Alfred Sewage Lagoon. Tony Beck’s “Focus Scientific Merlins” placed second with 
143 species. “Wild Birds Unlimited Great Gray Owls,” captained by Jeff Harrison of 
Montreal, placed third with 142. Other teams included the “Swarovski Cool Chats” 
who placed fourth with 140, Guillemot Holdings Inc. (Montreal) “Saw-it Owls” with 
132, and the Nature Boutique (Canadian Museum of Nature) “Dafoe’s Whisky 
Jacks” with 120. 

The “Fenomenal Fledglings,” a team of junior birders aged 10 to 14 from Ottawa, 
captained by Joe Dafoe won the recreational category and the Fothergill Trophy, with 
a remarkable total of 122 species. Joe is to be singled out for his dedication to 
improving the skills of these talented young birders. Their results speak for 
themselves. The “Cardenals,” captained by Lindsay Ontario’s Chris Ellingwood 
placed second with 119 species. They were awarded the Judith Wilkes Trophy. A 
list of teams and their totals is found below. 

A major migration passed through on Friday May 23 and some migrants stayed 
around to be counted. The few late migrating waterfowl that were left were hard to 
find on larger bodies of water due to widespread fog, mist and rain. Continuous rain 
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dampened most birds’ enthusiasm for singing. These factors resulted in an 
unprecedented low all-team species total of 209. Common species which proved 
particularly difficult to record in wet and windy conditions included Eastern Wood- 
Pewee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Swainson’s Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet 
Tanager and Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The only rare bird recorded was the Eurasian 
Collared Dove near Marysville, Ontario. 

Birding highlights included Least Bittern, Gray Partridge, Spruce Grouse, Yellow 
Rail, Sandhill Crane, Pectoral Sandpiper, Red-necked Phalarope, six species of owls 
(including both Long and Short-eared), American Pipit, Loggerhead Shrike, Carolina 
Wren, 24 species of warblers (including Orange-crown and Louisiana Waterthrush), 
Orchard Oriole, and White-winged Crossbill. 

Seventy people, including participants, their sponsors, and invited guests, attended 
the catered Awards Banquet held in Ottawa on Sunday morning May 25. David 
Moore of the OFNC, proved to be an excellent Master of Ceremonies. Gillian 
Marston, OFNC Vice President, presented Bruce and his team with the Taverner 
Cup. Shelagh M’Gonigle, a descendant of Ontario’s first resident ornithologist, 
Charles Fothergill, presented the Fothergill Trophy to Joe Dafoe. Joan Molnar of the 
“Jaywalkers,” a close friend of Judith Wilks, presented the Wilks Trophy to Chris 
Ellingwood. 

The banquet was a big success again this year highlighted by gold, silver and bronze 
medallions for the winning teams, impromptu speeches, and numerous door prizes. 

A receptive audience was treated by a terrific new rendition of “Let it Rain Let it 
Rain Let it Rain” by the “Jaywalkers.” 

The final team results for 2003 are as follows 


Competitive:. 


Sponsor/Team Name 

Captain/Residence 

Total 

Bushnell Nighthawks 

Bruce DiLabio (Ottawa) 

161 

Focus Scientific Merlins 

Tony Beck (Ottawa) 

143 

Wild Birds Unlimited 

Great Gray Owls 

Jeff Harrison (Montreal) 

142 

Swarovski Cool Chats 

Frank Pinilla (Toronto) 

140 

Guillemont Floldings Saw-it Owls 

Jacques Bouvier (Hawkesbury) 

132 

Nature Boutique 

Dafoe’s Whisky Jacks 

Jean Dubois (Gatineau) 

120 
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Recreational: 


Team Name 


Captain 


Residence 


Total 


Cardenals 

Birdbrains 

Tweachers 


The Roadrunners 
The Motherflickers 
Carless Wonders 
Jaywalkers 


Fenomenal Fledglings 


Joe Dafoe 
Chris Ellingwood 


David Britton 
Janet Castle 
Brett Groves 
Chris Lewis 
Paul Jones 


Joan Molnar 


Ottawa 

Lindsay 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 


Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 


Leamington 


122 

119 

115 

110 

106 

88 

77 

60 


The purpose of the Taverner Cup is to raise money for environmental projects and to 
raise awareness of the great diversity and richness of wildlife habitats in eastern 
Ontario and western Quebec. This year, through sponsor and participant’s fees, our 
competitive and recreational teams raised about $3,000.00 for wildlife projects. 

For 2003, non-Ottawa based teams, regardless of entry category, had their sponsor 
and participant fees reimbursed for an environmental project of their choice, courtesy 
of the OFNC. Projects supported by these reimbursements were: the Province of 
Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds Conservation Programs, Thickson’s 
Woods Land Trust (Ajax), Friends of Point Pelee’s Backyard Habitat Program, and 
boardwalk development at Kawartha Conservation. Ottawa team fees help support 
the OFNC’s Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 

The Taverner Cup is a unique birding event in Canada. Seven years of birding 
results have proven that our area is as important as any in Canada. A heartfelt thanks 
is due to all our faithful corporate sponsors, especially Eric Garrison (Wilds Birds 
Unlimited), Kent Goranson (Focus Scientific) and Joe Dafoe (Nature Boutique). 
Your patronage of our local Ottawa sponsors would be very much appreciated. 

Our participating birders also deserve a hearty vote of thanks. Also many thanks to 
our volunteers Christine Hanrahan, Judy Hall, Ken Allison, Joe Dafoe, Chris Lewis 
and David Moore. Finally, thanks to Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada (banquet 
facilities) and Gord Gallant (Toronto) for maintaining our website (www.web- 
net. com/taverner/). 

I would like to emphasize that many hundreds of volunteer hours are devoted 
annually to running the Taverner Cup. Yes there is a competitive side, if that’s what 
interests you. But it is also a fun event and the overriding purpose is to raise money 
for environmental projects! 
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More participation is needed from our natural stakeholder communities including 
Friends of Parks, Conservation Centres, Field Naturalist Clubs, bird clubs, 
environmental organizations big or small, bird care centres, bird banding groups, bird 
observatories, and local, provincial and federal departments devoted to wildlife 
conservation. If you have a project or an activity that needs more money and/or more 
promotion why not consider entering? We have been very successful in matching 
teams with sponsors. Teams with sponsors have 75% of sponsor fees remibursed for 
their projects and can use their participation to raise additional money through 
pledges. 

Finally, some of our recreational team members use the Taverner as their venue to 
raise additional funds for the Baillie. If you participate in the Baillie, or are looking 
for a venue to do it, why not consider the Taverner Cup? 

This year the Taverner Cup will take place on Saturday May 29. If you are 
interested, I would be pleased to talk to you anytime. 


Volunteers wanted! 


Eve Ticknor 

We are anticipating the start of our Falcon Watch to be mid-June or a bit later and are 
looking for interested people to join us in monitoring young peregrine falcon chicks 
as they learn to fly. An interest in birds, especially falcons, is welcome and the 
“work” isn’t hard; in fact we give on-the-job training! 

We work in shifts, so if you only have a few hours to spare it does not matter. We 
always need people at different times of the day. For more information contact Eve 
Ticknor at 737-7551 or by email at sandbird@magma.ca. 
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Early Winter Bird Sightings 
1 November 2003 - 1 February 2004 


Chris Lewis 

An interesting season began with generally mild weather and very little precipitation, 
as well as a few very good rare birds. Not an ideal year for “winter listers,” but the 
return of the “winter finches” was a welcome relief. After a nearly green Christmas, 
our region was plunged into the freezer. Overnight temperatures plummeted to 
below -30°C and barely rose above -20°C for days on end, making activity and 
survival a challenge for both birds and birders during the entire month of January. 

RARITIES 

The early part of the season, particularly November, produced some wonderful 
rarities, some of which survived through December. On 30 November an immature 
PURPLE GALLINULE was rescued from the front porch of a home in Westboro 
and was taken to the Wild Bird Care Centre on Moodie Drive. Probably the best 
regional rarity was the 1 st RECORD FOR EASTERN ONTARIO of a SLATY- 
BACKED GULL at the Ottawa Valley Waste Recovery Centre near Pembroke, 12 - 
27 November. This amazing bird was well-documented by a few fortunate observers 
until it disappeared after the valley was hit by a blizzard. Also close to the Ottawa 
area, an immature male RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD was a fixture in Kingston from 
21 November - 7 January, toughing out unfavourable weather at a feeder which the 
residents kept warm with electric heaters. Back in early November, an adult 
WESTERN KINGBIRD graced the shoreline of Riverside Park in Pembroke from 
30 October - 2 November. In keeping with the “western” theme and most of the 
season’s rarities, a 1" winter male BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (1“ RECORD 
FOR EASTERN ONTARIO) divided his time between two feeders in the 
Pakenham - Almonte area from 28 November - 28 December. Like the Kingston 
hummingbird, he was not reported after the deep freeze took hold. A male RED- 
BELLIED WOODPECKER frequented the feeders at three homes on McCordick 
Rd. near North Gower. According to one of the residents, the woodpecker was 
“frantically bingeing on seeds and caching them in nearby trees” almost daily, from 
18 November until at least 25 December. There were no reports of the bird’s 
activities after Christmas Day. 
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LOONS, GREBES, CORMORANTS & HERONS 


The only Red-throated Loon reported all year made an eleventh hour appearance on 
the Ottawa River at Britannia on 27 - 28 December. A late Common Loon, found 
on the Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Count was still on the Ottawa River north 
and east of Britannia Point until 2 January. Small numbers of Horned and Red¬ 
necked Grebes vacated the river after a freeze-up in early December. A late 
Double-crested Cormorant was last seen near Dow’s Lake during a snow squall on 
13 November. A couple of late Great Blue Herons lingered in the very restricted 
patches of open water at Mud Lake in Britannia and in the Cumberland area until 30 
December and one was still at the Nepean Stormwater Management ponds on 1 
January. 

WATERFOWL 

In spite of the mild temperatures early in the period, the shorelines and shallow bays 
of the Ottawa River became extensively frozen after a brief but emphatic cold snap in 
early December. Conversely, the Rideau River remained very high, fast, and open 
until nearly mid-January. This affected the concentrations of waterfowl throughout 
the season. Two GREATER WHITE-FRONTED GEESE were sporadically seen 
at Andrew Haydon Park until 17 November. Although Snow Geese were nearly 
absent, other than a few transient birds at the St. Albert sewage lagoons as well as the 
Ottawa River and the Central Experimental Farm in late November, Canada Geese 
congregated in the multiple 1000s along both rivers as well as in the cornfields until 
the beginning of the New Year. A handful of Brant continued to feed on the lawn at 
Andrew Haydon Park; by 24 November; a group of six adults dwindled to one, and 
then there were none. A male Wood Duck returned for his winter sojourn on the 
Rideau, feeding on handouts with the usual gang of American Black Ducks and 
Mallards near the Rideau Tennis Club. Back in November, a late Gadwall on Mud 
Lake and a male Canvasback at Andrew Haydon Park were both reported on the 8 ,h 
Good numbers of all three species of scoters provided nice views at Andrew 
Haydon Park, and several Long-tailed Ducks were at Remic and Deschenes rapids 
throughout November. A single Long-tailed fellow and a pair of Buffleheads were 
still at Deschenes on 4 January. A female and two male BARROW’S 
GOLDENEYES enjoyed the rapids throughout the period; another male was 
occasionally reported from the Rideau River as well. Red-breasted Mergansers 
also utilized both rivers until late December; one female-plumaged bird was 
evidently still present near the Rideau Tennis Club in mid-January. Our familiar 
wintering female HARLEQUIN DUCK appeared briefly on the Rideau from 15-22 
November but was not relocated. Perhaps the high water made this an unattractive 
destination this season, and she just kept going? Had she stayed, this would have 
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been her fifth consecutive winter in Ottawa. 

HAWKS, EAGLES & FALCONS 

The gulls that linger on our rivers have their casualties every fall and winter, and the 
clean-up crew often includes Bald Eagles. Up to four of these great scavengers were 
feeding on the carcasses from 4 December - 4 January. Both a Bald and a Golden 
Eagle were found by the same observer on the Pakenham-Amprior CBC on 26 
December. Another food source was plentiful for raptors this year—mice and 
voles—making the Ottawa area an enticing hunting ground for numerous Red-tailed 
and Rough-legged Hawks. A very late Northern Harrier was still coursing over 
the fields south of the international airport on 12 January. Merlins were spotted at 
the Hilda Rd. feeders at Shirleys Bay in late December and early January, and along 
Timm Dr. in Kanata on 30 January. Both of the resident adult Peregrine Falcons 
once again spent the winter near their downtown nest site. The only report of a 
Gyrfalcon came from Lac Leamy in Gatineau, Quebec on 22 December but it was 
not seen again. 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS 

Lack of substantial snow cover until nearly mid-January provided little cover for 
Gray Partridges, making them difficult to find this season. From mid to late 
January small coveys were seen near Casselman, Vars and Navan. A couple of 
interesting sightings were of Ruffed Grouse feeding on Bittersweet (Celastrus 
scandens) by a Kanata roadside, and Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina) in Pakenham, 
both in December. Wild Turkeys again seemed to be surviving locally. Flocks 
numbering between 10 and 23 birds were seen in agricultural areas throughout the 
region from early December onward. One turkey helped augment the Ottawa Centre 
sector’s count during the Ottawa-Gatineau CBC by gracing a front yard in Blossom 
Park.. .you just never know where those turkeys will show up! 

RAILS & SHOREBIRDS 

A rare and bizarre vagrant, a PURPLE GALLINULE (see RARITIES), spent the 
winter at the Wild Bird Care Centre (WBBC). After being treated for mild impact 
injuries, mild dehydration and emaciation, the bird did extremely well. WBCC staff 
indicated that the bird might be released locally this spring. The Sandhill Crane 
total in the fields along Milton Rd. near Carlsbad Springs was 17 on 8 November. In 
shorebird reports, a large flight of Dunlin was noteworthy on 2 November, and six 
Dunlin lingered at Andrew Haydon Park until 11 November along with the last 
White-rumped Sandpiper of the season. A very late Baird’s Sandpiper was with 
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several Dunlin and Black-bellied Plovers on Bankfield Rd. on 3 November. And 
there were still three Dunlin at the Embrun sewage lagoons on the 26 th , this time in 
the company of three Greater Yellowlegs. The only shorebird typically reported on 
Christmas Bird Counts is the Wilson’s Snipe, and this year was no exception. On 14 
December two snipes were in the “usual” place—the ditches on the NRC property at 
Montreal and Blair Road. Incredibly, at least one of these birds was still feeding here 
on 1 February. 

GULLS 

The first and last weeks of November were very interesting for gull sightings. On the 
2 nd a bird thought to be a “Vega” Herring Gull a.k.a. “East Siberian” Gull was hotly 
pursued by many birders. Whatever it was, it certainly created interest in closer 
study of local gulls. An even more exciting discovery was a very well documented 
Slaty-backed Gull that spent two weeks near Pembroke from 12-27 November (see 
RARITIES). An ill-timed blizzard on the 28 th may have forced the bird to relocate, 
but a classic 1 “-winter Thayer’s Gull was a nice consolation prize. Going back to 
early November, a total of at least six Lesser Black-backed Gulls, mainly adults, 
were seen in and around the Trail Rd. Landfill. Since this dump is no longer 
accessible to bird-watchers, it was difficult to monitor the numbers and species here 
last year. However, the Ottawa River provided a decent alternative location for gull¬ 
viewing until early January. Scanning the predominantly Great Black-backed and 
Herring Gulls on the ice at the Deschenes lookout produced a couple of winter 
goodies: a 1 “-winter Thayer’s Gull on 1 January and an adult winter Lesser Black- 
backed Gull on the 3 rd . Good numbers of “white-winged” (Iceland and Glaucous) 
gulls were also present here until the deep freeze. 

OWLS 

For the second year in a row, a pair of Great Horned Owls kept close company in 
the Britannia woods. They were frequently seen basking side-by-side on sunny days 
in the White Pines at the southwest comer of Mud Lake. Snowy Owls were 
remarkably absent this season. After an encouraging sighting of one on Earl 
Armstrong Rd. on 20 December, none were reported until January when three were 
observed in Casselman on the f3 th and another turned up on Brownlee and Eagleson 
Rd. on the 29 th . A NORTHERN HAWK OWL, always a treat from the north, was 
reliable west of Almonte from 8 December - 10 January. There is no knowing why it 
left, but the unrelenting frigid temperatures and brutal northwest winds may 
ultimately have been a factor... or maybe it just ran out of mice. “Feeder-watchers” 
included Barred Owls at the Jack Pine Trail on 6 December and 24 January, and at 
the Ottawa Duck Club (March Valley and Riddell Roads) on 16 December. Another 
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was found on the Pakenham-Amprior CBC near the Pakenham ski hill on 26 
December. The Carlington woods between Clyde and Morisset Avenues hosted 
single Long-eared Owls on 1 November and again on 14 and 21 December. Up to 
seven Short-eared Owls were still executing their crepuscular hunting flights south 
of the international airport at the end of January. The final total of Northern Saw- 
whet Owls banded at the Innis Point Bird Observatory from 26 September - 8 
November was a very impressive 125 birds, reflecting other high numbers banded at 
other stations throughout Ontario. A single Saw-whet was still in the Carlington 
woods on 14 and 21 December. 

WOODPECKERS 

One of the more reliable birds was a Male Red-bellied Woodpecker near North 
Gower from 18 November - 25 December (see RARITIES). The northern 
woodpeckers were more elusive. Both American Three-toed and Black-backed 
Woodpeckers were found in the woods between Kerwin and Riddell Roads in 
Kanata in early December and early January, and a female Black-backed was also in 
the Larose Forest east of Ottawa on 27 December, but none of these birds seemed 
inclined to commit to a particular location. 

PASSERINES 

The songbird sensation of the season was undoubtedly the l s, -winter male Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak in the Pakenham-Almonte area (see RARITIES). The good 
mouse crop this winter was also attractive for Northern Shrikes. There was a grand 
showing of American Crows again this winter. During the month of January 
through the end of the period, the morning crow show began between 6:30 a.m. and 
8:00 a.m. with 100s of birds flying west and then returning east between 3:00-5:00 
p.m. to the spectacular roosts in the vicinity of the Ottawa General Hospital and 
CHEO where perhaps as many as 6000-8000 birds were seen and heard exuberantly 
interacting before they settled for the night. A prize for a couple of lucky birders in 
late December and early January was a Boreal Chickadee with a flock of Golden- 
crowned Kinglets. A Winter Wren nearly lived up to its name by taking refuge 
under a bridge along a recreational pathway in Deschenes, Quebec until at least New 
Year’s Day. Not as late but also of interest was a Ruby-crowned Kinglet near the 
Ottawa General Hospital on 14 December. American Robins were still present in 
small numbers in the Carlington woods through the end of December, and one male 
was still singing a “whisper-song” while eating Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica) berries at Mud Lake on the 20 th . A Brown Thrasher joined the Red- 
bellied Woodpecker at the feeders on McCordick Rd. and was last reported on 1 
January. Another favourite but erratic winter species is Bohemian Waxwing, and 
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they were present in small numbers from late December through January especially in 
the western regions of the Ottawa area. Small flocks of Cedar Waxwings, rare in 
winter, were seen occasionally as well. Field birds in rural areas were present 
throughout the period, with Horned Larks increasing towards the end of January, 
but with fewer Snow Buntings than in recent winters. However there was no 
shortage of Lapland Longspurs —small numbers were reported through November 
and December, and then a large influx seemed to occur towards the end of January 
with groups numbering from 15-30 birds in both the east and west ends of Ottawa. 
Sparrows that lingered into the winter included a very accommodating Vesper 
Sparrow on Akins Rd. from 7-10 December, three Song Sparrows near the Bronson 
Ave. bridge on 7 January, and a few White-throated Sparrows and Dark-eyed 
Juncos at several local feeders. 

The best news in at least two years was the return of the “winter finches.” A handful 
of Common Redpolls and Pine Siskins at a feeder on Grandview Rd. on 16 
November was auspicious, as was a Pine Grosbeak at Shirleys Bay the same day. 
Slowly but surely, reports of all these species continued to increase as the season 
wore on. The discovery of White-winged Crossbills in the Larose Forest on 27 
December made this a popular destination for birders in the frozen days of January. 
The forest continued to be a hot spot for finches and was the only site for Red 
Crossbills in the 50 km radius; a group of nine beauties afforded crippling views 
along the main road on 18 January. Hoary Redpolls joined the Common ones 
(which had become numerous and ubiquitous by late December) and multiple 
Hoary’s were seen at Frank Kenny Rd., Hilda Rd. and the Pink Rd. feeders on 24 
January. An interesting report of at least two redpolls of the “Greater” or 
“Greenland” subspecies on 17 January was reminiscent of the winter of 2000, when 
several of this rare subspecies were banded at Innis Point during another significant 
redpoll invasion. And finally, the “greedy-beaks” came back— Evening Grosbeaks 
were more numerous than in recent winters as well. 

The local Christmas Bird Counts all tallied average totals with no rarities recorded. 
Results were: Ottawa-Gatineau (74), Pakenham-Amprior (49), Carleton Place (44), 
Dunrobin-Breckenridge (55). 

Winter was by no means over by the end of January, and February (in spite of being 
the shortest month of the year) often feels like the longest. However, as 1 write this 
summary of these three months, I am warm and comfortable after being out on a day 
when the temperature finally got up to the forecast -6"C (with no wind chill!) and 1 
could actually feel the sun on my face as Common Ravens and Bald Eagles soared 
overhead... yes, after a brutal period of “like in the freezer,” there was hope for 
spring! 
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The sightings mentioned in this article were derived mainly from reports to the Bird 
Status Line, as well as personal communications with observers. Many thanks again 
to all who shared their information. 

To report bird sightings as well as hear weekly summaries for the Ottawa area please 
call (613) 860-9000. The summaries are also posted on the ONTBIRDS listserve. 
An excellent directory to good birding sites around the National Capital Region, as 
well as a wealth of other information about local birding, can be found on the OFNC 
web site at www.ofnc.ca. 


The Doug Tarry Bird Study Awards for 
Young Ornithologist’s 

Long Point Bird Observatory 

The Doug Tarry Bird Study Awards offers six people 13-17 years old a chance to 
experience “hands-on” training in field ornithology at Long Point Bird Observatory. 
The award covers accommodation, meals, travel costs while at Long Point, but 
recipients are responsible for getting to and from Long Point. 

Student internships are awarded to teenagers with clearly demonstrated interest in 
field ornithology. Each intern is involved in all aspects of the Long Point Bird 
Observatory Migration Monitoring Program and are often graduates of the Young 
Ornithologists Workshop. 

Interested individuals can obtain application forms from either the website ( www.bsc- 
eoc.org/lpbo/yow.html) or from Jon McCracken, Long Point Bird Observatory, Box 
160, Port Rowan, ON, NOE 1M0, fax: (519) 586-3532, email: 
jmccracken@bsc-eoc. org. 

The workshop will held from Friday 30 July to Sunday 8 August and the internship 
will be in August. Anyone who is interested should contact LPBO directly or check 
the website for updates. 

Applications are due 30 April 2004. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times statedfor excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) to 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z IA2, at least ten days in advance. 
Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. Your 
cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait to the last 
moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low registration. In order 
for the Club to offer a bus trip, we needjust over 33 people to register. If fewer than 
30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or increasing the cost. Such 
decisions must be done a week in advance so we encourage anyone who is interested 
in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We also wish to discourage postponing 
the actual payment of bus fees until the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to the 
Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these excellent 
facilities. 

BIRD STA TUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 860-9000 number and 
stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available 
to members and non-members. 
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Tuesday 

13 April 

7:00 p.m. 
Social & 
Club 
business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

AUSTRALIA THROUGH THE EYES OF A NATURALIST 
Speaker: Jeff Skevington, Agriculture & Agri-Food Canada 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets. 

Jeff (and his wife Angela) toured all over Australia primarily 
studying a group of flies for a Doctoral research project but also 

7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 

taking the time to explore the amazing variety of unusual 
habitats, animals and plants in Australia. This took them to some 
fascinating places and because Jeff is a keen and knowledgeable 
observer and an artful photographer we shall be treated to a 
special glimpse of this exotic continent. 

Thursday 

15 April 

4:30 p.m. 
to 

8:30 p.m. 

WILDLIFE AWARDS AND SILENT AUCTION 

Meet: Third floor salon, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Come celebrate the winners of the 2004 Awards for 

Environmental Excellence and hear guest speaker, Governor 
General’s gardener Ed Lawrence talk about bird-friendly 
backyards. You can also bid on some wonderful nature themed 
products. Tickets are $5 and include a buffet supper. This event 
is sponsored by the Ottawa Wildlife Festival, of which the OFNC 
is a participant. Contact Christine at vanessa@magma.ca for 
details. 

Saturday 

24 April 

7:30 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE WINE AND CHEESE PARTY AND 
ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 

Meet: St. Basil’s Church. The entrance is off Maitland Ave., just 
north of the Queensway. 

See centrefold of previous issue of T&L for details. 

There is plenty of parking. Please note that if you are planning 
to participate in the photography or artwork, come at 6:00 p.m. 
in order to have enough time to set things up. 

May 

to 

September 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 

Location: The FWG Interpretive Centre is on the east side of 
Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

The Interpretive Centre will be open most Sundays, and during 
the week from mid-June to late August (hopefully). Volunteers 
will be on site to answer any questions and provide access to the 
Interpretive Centre. Come and browse the library and displays. 
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Thursday 

6 May 

6:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 

A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF CONSERVATION 

Location: 4 th Floor Salon, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

A panel of speakers will present a compelling discussion of the 
status of bird conservation in North America, with particular 
reference to Canada and Ontario. Come and discover what is 
being done to help preserve our bird populations and how you 
can help. There will be information tables, displays, handouts, 
and free refreshments. Admission is free. This event is 
sponsored by the Ottawa Wildlife Festival, of which the OFNC is 
a participant. Contact Christine at vanessa@magma.ca for 
details. 

Saturday 

8 May 

10:00 a.m. 
to 

12 noon 

INTERNATIONAL MIGRATORY BIRD DAY 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden 

Celebrate the return of migratory birds from their southern 
wintering grounds. Join a guided birding walk around the 
garden, browse displays, pick up handouts about various aspects 
of bird conservation and enjoy some bird-friendly coffee. 

Tuesday 

11 May 

7:00 p.m. 
Social & 
Club 
business 

MONTHLY MEETING 

“PUTTING THE PETAL TO THE METAL” 

USING PLANTS TO CLEAN-UP AND RESTORE 
CONTAM-INATED SITES IN CANADA 

Speaker: Terry McIntyre 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets. 

7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 

Plant scientists from North America and Europe have only 
recently discovered the remarkable roles that plants can play in 
the simultaneous removal of toxic substances and the restoration 
of contaminated sites. The result of this discovery has been the 
establishment of a number of exciting demonstration projects 
that involve the use of selected plant species to determine their 
effectiveness for remediation under harsher Canadian climatic 
conditions. Using a number of slides, Terry McIntyre will 
introduce background on why plants are being considered in this 
context, showcase some of the promising results from 

Environment Canada’s research at selected sites across Canada, 
and share with you some of the future challenges and 
opportunities that this new use of plants is expected to raise. 
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EVENING NATURE WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 
These informal walks are offered to expand members’ general knowledge of nature. 
Children are most welcome on these outings. Wear suitable footwear and bring 
insect repellent. 

DATE TIME PLACE LEADER 

Wednesday 12 May 6:30 p.m. Fletcher Wildlife Garden Frank Pope 

Wednesday 19 May 6:30 p.m. Fletcher Wildlife Garden Frank Pope 

Meet at FWG Parking lot. (Map at http://home.achilles.net/ofnc/fletcher/location.php3) 


Thursday 27 May 6:30 p.m. Britannia Woods Dave Moore 

Conservation Area 


Meet at the entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration plant on Cassels Rd. 


Sunday 
16 May 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 



SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $30 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see the introduction to 
Coming Events for information.) 

We are changing our outing from our traditional early spring 
outing to mid-May to see a different group of migrants, primarily 
shore birds and warblers. Presqu’ile Provincial Park offers an 
ideal opportunity to see a diverse assortment of birds 
Transportation will be by a comfortable motor coach equipped 
with washroom. 


Sunday SPRING BUTTERFLIES & EARLY DRAGONFLIES OF 

23 May THE CARP RIDGE & CONSTANCE BAY SANDHILLS 

9:00 a.m. Leaders: Bob Bracken & Chris Lewis 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd. 

This will be a generous outing (until approx. 2:00 p.m.). Some of 
the seasonal butterfly specialties that we should find at these two 
locations include Duskywings, Olympia Marble, Elfins and 
possibly Chryxus Arctic... And if you thought butterflies were a 
challenge to catch, try your luck netting a dragonfly! Anticipated 
early damsels and dragons are Spring Bluet, Dusky Clubtail and 
the beautiful American Emerald. Bring a lunch, beverages and an 
insect net if you have one. Young people are most welcome - 
BRING THE KIDS - they’ll love it! If weather is uncertain, call 
Chris (722-5929) to see if trip is cancelled. 
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Saturday 
29 May 


Saturday 

29 May 
OR 

Sunday 

30 May 
depending 
on weather 
10 a.m. 

to 

2 p.m. 


Saturday 
5 June 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

12 noon 


Sunday 
6 June 
10:00 a.m 
to 

noon 


8 th ANNUAL TAVERNER CUP BIRDING EVENT 
See page 99 of this issue for more information. Interested 
participants should contact Jeff Harrison at dha@videotronn.ca or 
www. net. com/taverner/. 

ALL THE GEOLOGY (AND ANYTHING ELSE 
NATURAL) WE CAN DO FROM KENT TO ELGIN 
STREETS 

Leader: Geof Burbidge 

Meet: and park, at the front lot of the Supreme Court building on 
Wellington Street. 

There are dozens of different kinds of “dimension stone” used on 
the exterior and interior of buildings in downtown Ottawa, from 
locally-quarried sandstone to spectacular granites and marbles 
from North America and Europe. We’ll stroll down Wellington 
and Sparks to Elgin Street and back, doing our best to identify and 
appreciate the rock types we see. Since it is May, and the tail-end 
of spring migration, if we have keen eyes in the group we'll keep a 
bird and sidewalk weed list too. Lunch on the outdoor steps of the 
World Exchange Plaza if the weather permits. A magnifying glass 
and a small magnet on a string are fun but not essential 
accessories. Check at www.burbidge.ca/trips by 8 am on Saturday 
May 29 to see if the trip has been postponed to Sunday May 30 
because of rain. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN NATIVE PLANT SALE 

Location: Fletcher Garden Interpretive Centre, east side of Prince 
of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

At this annual fund raiser, you may find plants not commonly 
seen in local nurseries so keep this event in mind as you start your 
spring gardening. 

Donations of native plants or seeds are always welcome, either 
before hand or on the day of the sale. We will be happy to pick 
up donated plants. For more information call Sandy (730-0714 or 
sgarland@magma. ca ) 

STONY SWAMP 
Leader: Isabelle Nicol 

Meet: The Stony Swamp parking lot at the Conservation Centre 
just south of West Hunt Club Road on Moodie Drive. 

Explore some of the 2000 acres of this woodland-wetland 
complex with upland, lowland and swampland features. You will 
have Isabelle’s expert guidance with identifying the diverse flora. 
This should be a day for the whole family so bring children, 
parents and in-laws! 
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Tuesday 
8 June 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & 
Club 
business 


7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 


Saturday 
12 June 
Rain date 
will be 
Sunday 13 
June 
7:30 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
PETRIE ISLAND 

Speaker: A1 Tweddle, Friends of Petrie Island 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 

McLeod Streets. 

Al Tweddle will present two narrated shows on Petrie Island. The 
first, entitled “Dawn to Dusk” is 12 minutes long and depicts 
events and sights on a typical day at Petrie Island, from 
recreation to nature observation. The second, “A Year in the Life 
of Petrie Island,” is a 25 minute narrated presentation that 
follows nature events throughout the year at the island. 
Photographer Jim Robertson spent countless hours taking 4000 
pictures before selecting several hundred to produce these two 
projects. Questions and answers to follow. Friends of Petrie 
Island were presented with our Club’s Conservation Award in 
2000 for their work in protecting this very special place. 

This presentation is a great introduction for anyone interested in 
the excursion to Petrie Island on July 11. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF HILLTOPPING INSECTS 
Leader: Jeff Skevington 

Meet: Costco on Cyrville Rd., north side of building facing Innes 
Rd. This is just past the split on Hwy. 417. 

A superb diversity of rarely observed insects occurs on hilltops. 
Males of rare species and species that have mobile food 
resources congregate on hilltops or other landmarks where they 
wait for females to appear. We are lucky to have some of the best 
hilltops in eastern North America in our region for observing this 
phenomenon. On this trip, we will be going to the best of all, Mt. 
Rigaud. Rigaud is just across the border in Quebec as you head 
east on Hwy. 417. It should take us about 1.5 hours to get to the 
hilltop from our meeting point. Bring a packed lunch, an insect 
net if you have one (not crucial), and binoculars. This is a good 
area for birds too. Expect to see Red-shouldered Hawks and 
other locally interesting breeding species. 

This trip is open to the first 12 people who register at the Club 
number (722-3050). Any specific questions about the trip may be 
directed to Jeff Skevington at 828-0190. 
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Saturday 
12 June 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

3:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
27 June 
9:30 a.m. 


Saturday 
3 July 
9:00 a.m. 


SKETCHING WORKSHOP 
Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
Leader: Lise Trudel— local artist. 

In this 2 1/2 hour hands-on workshop participants will learn some 
of the basic techniques of sketching outdoors. You will discover 
helpful hints such as choosing a subject and a site, picking the 
right materials for you, instant perspective, developing a 
narrative, and much more. This workshop will be of interest to 
those with some experience in sketching, drawing or painting. 

The workshop is limited to the first 12 people to register with the 
Club number (722-3050). Please wear weather appropriate 
clothing, and bring your own art materials and a folding chair or 
stool. (Workshop goes rain or shine.) 


PURDON FEN 
Leader: Robina Bennett 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The Purdon Fen in Lanark Country is home to one of the largest 
colonies of Showy Lady’s Slipper orchids in Canada. In addition 
to these beautiful orchids, we may see Leafy White Bog Orchids, 
Pitcher Plants and many other interesting wildflowers. Bring a 
lunch for this long half-day outing. There will be an opportunity 
to canoe and/or swim in the afternoon. 

ALFRED BOG: A DRIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
Leader: Frank Pope 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the parking 
lot, St. Laurent Blvd. at Smyth Road. 

Although the 1,000 ft. boardwalk into Alfred Bog will be the 
primary destination, other stops will be Jessups Falls, Atocas 
Bay, Alfred sewage lagoons and the Lemieux slide with pauses at 
the McSkimming Outdoor Centre, Alfred College and the Larose 
Forest. See the article on last year’s trip in the January-March 
issue of T&L. Transportation will by car pool. Cars may be left at 
St. Aiden’s Church nearby. Expect to be back at St. Aiden’s 
around 4:00 p.m. About 2.5 hrs will be driving time. Bring your 
lunch which will be eaten in the field. Except for one primitive 
toilet early in the trip there are no toilet, lunch or coffee stops. 
Please register at the Club number (722-3050) by June 30th. 
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Sunday PETRIE ISLAND 

11 July Leaders: A1 Tweddle and Jim Robertson 

10:00 a.m. Meet: in the parking lot on Petrie Island (Directions: Take the 
to Queensway east and at the fork continue east past Orleans to the 

noon Trim Rd. exit. Turn left (North) on Trim Rd. and continue to the 

end of the road). 

A1 Tweddle, of Friends of Petrie Island (FOPI), will describe the 
accomplishments of FOPI to develop a picnic area with nature 
trails, interpretive displays, including measures to protect the area 
because of increased usage and FOPI’s participation in various 
studies. Jim Robertson, who has photographed the islands 
extensively, will offer an up-close and personal view of Petrie. 
Several OFNC naturalists will be on hand to point out the natural 
features of the area. 

If you are interested and would like a taste of what may be seen, 
come to the June 8 OFNC monthly meeting. 


Sunday THE DRAGONS OF MORRIS ISLAND 

18 July Leaders: Bob Bracken & Chris Lewis 

9:00 a.m. Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd. 

The Odonata, comprising dragonflies and damselflies, are an 
ancient and often overlooked fauna. The Morris Island 
Conservation Area (approx. 40 km west of Ottawa) continues to 
be one of the most rewarding places to hunt for these insects. It 
offers a fantastic variety of species and habitats (74 species have 
been recorded here to date, including the spectacular 
Dragonhunter, one of North America’s largest species). We 
expect to see as many as 30 species on this outing. The trip will 
likely continue until about 2:00 PM, so bring a lunch, a beverage, 
and an insect net if you have one. Young people are most 
welcome - KIDS, BRING YOU PARENTS, and see how good 
THEY are at catching dragons! If weather is uncertain, call Chris 
(722-5929) to see if trip is cancelled. 

DEADLINE: Material intendedfor the July - September issue must be in the editor s 
hands by May I, 2004. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton, 2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943 email: hamilton@storm.ca. 
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